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ABSTRACT 

Following World War I, many Americans plunged into 
^sport, and found the Sabbath a convenient and popular day for 
^engag4.ng in sporting events, especially since Sunday activities had 
become commonplace during the War and acceptable' in many areas. 
However, when Pennsylvanians turned to sport on the Sabbath, they 
were confronted by the state's archaic blue law of 1794 which 
prohibited allssports and diversions on Sundays^ In 1926, ^he 
Philadelphia Athletics baseball team tested the statute by scheduli 
a Sunday contestlwith the Chicago Whitxi Sox* The game was played 
without incident,) but Sabbatarians protested and brought this issue 
before the court4^ In 1927 the Pennsylvania Supreijae Court concurrin 
with Sabbatarian Charges, ordered the Athletics nat to schedule any 
more Sunday games under penalty of forfeiting its qharter of 
incorporation. It was not until 1933, after several battles in the 
Pennsylvania legislature, tha.t the Sunday lobby ^generated enough 
votes to__maiify the 1794 statute. The new law permitted baseball an 
rootball on Sunday afternoons between 2:00 and 5:30 p.m., if the 
voters of any locality approved. The electorate in Pennsylvania's 
metropolitan areas voted heavily in favor of ^unday sports at the 
November 1933 elections. Immediately after thf elections, ^ 
professional football teams began playing on Sundays in Pittsburgh 
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and Philadelphia, inaugurating the firsi 
Pennsylvania's history. (Author/JS) 



legal^ Sunday sports in 
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SUNDAY. SPORT COMoS TO PENNSYLVANIA: PROFSSSIjuAL 3AS^:3ALL -^U) fCK;TDALL 
TRIUliPH OVER THE COHHONUEaLTIP S ARCHAIC M.UE LAm'S, 19x^-1933 

"The nation, released from years of glo )m and , suppression, is 

exp3;'e8sing the reaction by plun<}ing into spor t*""'' This feel in*, nor- 

r ■ 

trayed in a New York Times* editorial was v;idcspreacl in America fol- 
lowing \/orld Viar !• American servicemer., schooled in Lo::in^;, basoball, 
football, and volleyball for training as well as recreational pur ■ oses , 
returned home and continued to enj^agc in the :e activities. oinuilan- 
eovisly, the civilian pd^iulacc found sport a satisfyin;j, experience Cor 
their recreational and enter tainncnt needs \r icii haci been drastically 
inhibited, if not curtailed, by the austerity resultinr, ^rrA\ tr.e Ma-r* 

In addition to igniting a sports boon in Americc, the Crcat u'ar 

/ 

unleashed forces which initiated the final breal:dov;n of •*:Iie sLrict 

American Sabbatiu The war made Gabbath cr.force ci\l c::*:rericly (lifTicult, 

if not ii.ipossible^ 'iJartimc e .ergc.xies required aro .nd- the-clock labor 
; ' . 

not or^ly at the battle front, but also on t'.e donestic sccp.c. ..ilitary 

I ^ ' ^ 

training and athletic pro;^,rarr.,s were con on;:lace on tl.c Jabbata at army 

1 

ca..:psL These trends, although to a lescer degree, cop.tin cid in America 

•'2 ^ . . 

after! the war. Thus, v;arti:ne pressures coupled 'jith a'Sterity at .^one 

caused Americans tj turn to sport--both as participants and spec tatj>rs-- 

1 

folli>v7ing the armiijtice, and Americans in increasingly iar or nup.b.rs 
engaged in sport on Sundays • 

I A number Pennsylvanians , similar to many other Americans, 
found the oab.jath a convenient day for enjoying sports an I aruso ents. 

f \ 

Their actions, hovever, conflicted with the Comrtonwoal th ' s age-old blue 
law which prohibited any kind of sport or diversion on the oabl)ath. 



/ 
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Pennsylvania's blue laws were a reflection of the state's relij^ious 
heritage^ .The Society of Friends, popularly kno\;n as s!uahcr;>, and Scots- 
Irish Presbyterians detested most sports and amuscnents becauGa r>ucb. 
activities, in their eyes, contributed to idleness* Joth relL^ioLs 
denominations desi)ise'. idleness because it was incomp.xtible ;.'ith Lhcir 
social ethic of industr iousness and productivity. i ietistic in outlook, 
each dcnoininwition adopte.l rc^,islation to preserve the strict ^abbath 
and to suppress Trivolous sports v;hile it held Pennsylvania's political 
reins* ^'Jhen the Friends were in con , and during, i enusylvania' s early 
history, they enacted one law to protect the IJablath fron s..cul.:r activ- 
ities ind another law for the suppression o2 idle sports and anuser.^.ents , 

: ' \ 3 

such as cockfights, buli-baits, r>ta c plays, and j[arrolin:, j^;ar.ies. As 

i'ennsylvania' s population diversified d^iring the ei::hte.-uth century, 

some sports bcca'ac acceptable on weekdays and \;ere even engaged in on 

Sundays, 'ihen the political po\;er in 1 ennsylvania shifted to l:ic :)cots- 

Irish 1 resby terians at the tine of the Anerican .levolution, they de'j**ed 

it necessary in 1779 to co:nbine into one statute tbe Sabbath observance 

law and the law against frivolous sports. This blue lav; was nodi Tied 

4 

slightly in 1785 and again^in 1794. Pietistic and Sabbatarian inxlu- 
ences kept the 1794 blue law intact tbrouj;;aout tiic nineteenth and v;ell 
into the twentieth centuries. This archaic statute of i794 confronted 
Pennsylvanians at the close of World ;Jar I and lianpercd their partici- 
pation in sports and ac.usenents on Sundays. 

Following the war, several Pennsylvania lavmakers introduced 
legislation to liberalize tlie staters Sabbath laws. Sabbatarians, how- 
ever, successfully resisted re;/eated attempts to open the Jabbatli at the 



\ 
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1919, 1921, 1923, and 1925 legislative sessions.^ Two incidents, howeveri 
one in Philadelphia and one in Pittsburgh, showed the Intensity with 
/ which the 1794 blue law was questioned. 

c* 

/ 

In May of 1919,- the commissioners of Philadelphia's public parks 
passed a resolution permitting such outdoor activities as baseball, ten- 
nis, and^golf on Sundays at the city's public parks.'' Although Philadel- 
phians'in previous years had enjoyed these anti other sporting activities 
on Sundays in the parks, the commissioners, supported by Mayor Thomas 
Smith, deemed it necessary to issue a positive statement regarding Sun- 
day activities in the parks. ^ This declaration sparked an immediate and 
abrasive response from several Sabbatarian groups. Speai'.inp, on beliulf 
of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association, tiie Reverend J^^p^-^homas T. 
Mutchler promised an all-out offensive to end this kind of Sabbath dese- 
cration "in the interest of public morality."^ 

Moving quickly, Sabbatarians broug' t the Sabbath issue before the - 
Philadelphia County Court of Common Pleas charging that .Sunday sports in 
the city parks was a violation of the 1794 statute. Mr. Justice William 
lU Staake, after c >nsiderLng testimony from both sides of the controver- 
sial Sabbath issue, dismissed the case and encouraf;ed liberal enforcement 
of the 1794 blue liiw. Justice .Staake believed that physical exercise and 
and athletics were as vital as food and sleep, for many of th-e physical 
defects of military inductees revealed by the conscription examinations 
were ''attributable to lives spent ,in toil unrelieved by opportunities 
for physical recreation and development*" As for Sunday sports destroy- 
ing the sanctity of the Sabbath, the justice asserted that military per- 
sonnel participated in games and athletics on Sundays without detriment 



to their religion or Christian duty; in fact, such activity n o u X* jl ii n ed 
their health and morale. Now .that "thousands of young men accustomed 
to this form of behavior are /demobilized," continued Staake, "every en- 

couragement should be offered them to continue to lead clean, health- 

8 * 
ful liv.es." Sabbatarians;^ dissatisfied with Justice Staake's ruling, 

appealed to the Pennsylvania SugremAl Cour.tu. The high court upheld 

9 

Staake*8 decision and dismissed the appeal* 

. ; 1 . 

In spite of the jiJidiciary • s encouraycLient of liberal enforccu:ent 

of the 1794 blue law. the conflict between :Sabbatarian dcnands for a 

I • • 

strict Sabbath and twentieth-century pressures for an open Sqjaday re- 
mained unresolved, and as such, resulted in the tragic death of a ^^^^ 
year old f hijladelphia man, A group of youths in Philadelphia's Kensing- 
made it a practice of playing baseball on Sundays in a 
"af^St. George's Episcopal Church* The rector had often 



ton distxjict 
vacant lot 



complained in the past about the noise from the gawes because it dis- 



turbed his Sunday services. On one Sunday in Hay, 1921, the commotion |_ 



from a baseball game was so distracting that the rector ha\l to stop his/ 

service. One vestryman approached the players and asked them to stop ? 

the game; when they refused, he sumnoncd the police. When the patrol- 

man responding to the call attempted to break up the baseball g'ame, 

several players and on-lookers attacked hin with clubs, knocking him to 

the ground and then kicking him. In desperation, the patrolman drew 

his pistol and fired blindly into the mob, killing the young man. Church 

men. immediately blamed the mayor and the public safety director for this 

10 

dreadful incident* 

An editorial in the Philadelphia Pub Lie Ledger , attenpting to ex- 



B 



plain the underlying cause of this tragedy, held that the prohibition of 

Sunday baseball is widely disregarded because large section of public 

opinion regards the existing law . • • as antiquated and inapplicable to 

present-day conditions, • • The editorial assailed Sabbatarians for 

blocking attempts in the state legislature to bring th(f Sunday law in 

••harmony with the prevailing sentiment of the community." Had the 1794 

blue law been brought up to date, the editorial continued, youths would 

have realized the impropriety of playing baseball during Sunday church 

services and the Kensington tragedy would have been averted.'''^ 

While Philadelphia wrestled with the Sunday baseball controversy, 

Pittsburghers becailne entangled in a battle involving Sunday football. 

Already In 1920, dozens, of independent, semi-prof cssional football teams 

12 

in the Pittsburgh area played Sunday gaipes. Football- teams generally 
represented neighborhoods or athletic clubs in Pittsburgh and small in- 
dustrial towns around the city. These teams depended on Sunday games 
for their existence because Saturday football, long monopolized by the 
colleges, was impregnable to the professionals. Then, too, Sunday foot- 
ball became a necessity for those professional clubs wuich adopted the 

practice of hiring college stars who offered their services under 
13 * 

assumed names. Professional teams played on Sundays in certain Pitts- 

burgh neighborhoods and, in surrounding/^ where residents and police were 

14 

sympathetic tov/ard them. 

The dispute over Sunday football in Pittsburgh erupted in 1926 
when the North Side Hope-Harveys , an independent, semi-professional team 
scheduled a Sunday contest with its cross-town rival from the south side 
Upon hearing of the proposed ^football game, the Reverend J. Alvin Orr , 



pastor: of the First^ United Presbyterian Church, asked the police to stop 

the gaine. Public Safety Director James Clark, honoring the Reverend 

Mr. Orr's request, ordered ^the Pittsburgh police to stop all Sunday 

15 

.games within its jurisdic tion. The Hope-Harveys observed Clark^s 

order and transferred its game to Steubenville, Ohio, where Sunday ball 

f ' • " . • ^ ' ^ 

was permit ted. Other teams, however, attempted to play their jjamcs in 

Pittsburgh. Of the. five Sunday football games scheduled, police halte.d 

three, unintentionally overlooked one, and stoppcd^one temporarily. The 

latter contest, however ,^ resumed once police left the scone. 

On the advice of City Solicitor Charles A. Waldschmidt, Publ^ic 

oafety Director Clark extencled the Sunday ban on football to include all 

* - law _ - . - 

sports because the 1794 blue^^prohibited all sporting activities on the 

Lord'^s Day. Clark later revised his proclamation, forbidding only foot- 

ball and ba'.eball on Sundays. The public safety director justified his 

action with the lo^ic that football and baGeball attracted crowds and 

created public disorders. Critics charged tl^at political pressure 

from Mayor Charles lU Kline and Public Works Director Edward C. Lang 

for^ced Clark to modify his position on the Sunday sports ban. Both Kline 

and Lang feared their administration would lose too r:iany votes unless 

tennis, golf, and other sporting activities were removed from the Sunday 
18 . \ 

bap. 

The independent football teams atte\.pted to fight tlie public safe- 
ty director's ban on Sunday football. Representatives from forty-eight 
teams in the Pittsburgh area met and outlined strategy for dealing with 
'Clark's directive. They hoped to raise enough funds to bring their 
cause before the courts* where they would seek an injunction, restraining 



police from stoppinj* their games. All they wante^i was the sar c privi- 
lege football, teams enjoyed in the neighboring states of West Vir^,inia, 

19 

Ohio, and New York — that is, the right to play football on Sundays, 

Organized football's efforts, however, failed to ?wnerate tl.e necessary 

funds to support a course of legal action* Consequently, numerous teams 

folded; those that survived, did so by playing as many games as possible 

A 

with teams in Pittsburgh's suburban corr.munities , or by moving t'.cir 

home games to towns where local magistrates and police did no't'^ enforce 

20 

the 1794 blue law.7 

. ^ . \ i ' c 

Although professional football failed to win .immediate <approval 

for Sunday games in Pittsburgh, it gave the Sunday sports movement valu- 

able .publicity. Football's campaign for Sunday games and I'hiladelphia' s 

Sunday, basebay. issue set the stage for organized sport to break through , 

Pennsylvania's legal barrier agai*not Sunday sports and recreation. This 

breakthirougla, however, could not have occurred v;/icn it did had it not 

been for the rapidly developing soc).al changes of the 1920's. 

During the .period between World War I and the Great Depression, 

America experienced a revolution in manners and morals. A series of 

diverse forces, each one' playing upon the other, brougiit about this 

revolt. -The post-war dis.illusionnent, the new, status o^ women, Freudian 

psychology, the au^tomobile, prohibition. And th^ movies Interacted with 

* . - ' » 

one another to 'bring about a relaxation of America's moral behavior. 
These forces, combined with emerging scientific principles and the theory 
of evolution, strongly. modif ied the American attitude toward religion. 
Churches and ministers lost presti,',e. More and more Americans turned 
away from the churches and the clergy as the final authority on impor- 
tant moral issues. 



. Partly responsible for the'-'losc of respect for churchmen was the 
American intelLlgeutsia. Lt was skeptical of religion, thouf/n it nade 
no conscious attemptr to ;>ro8yletize« What it rerjented most was the 



mounting intolerance and restrictions on personal lib( rty« It despised 
prohibition, censorsiiip, fundamentalism, and all other limitations of 

^freedom. It believed Americans were beset with "too nany laws," and 
that people "ought, to be left "alon^«" This aura of "restlessness and 
irritability" was Americans reaction to the seriousnes;; of liijs which 
grew out of the Great .vfar, Uhe Red Scare, and the rejuvenation of the 

.Ku itlajT^RTan.' Many Amer i,cc^iU/coped/ wi th this uneasy period by tirrning 

to amusement and enter tainm^t* During t!ie twenties sport becane "an 

American obsession." Baseball, horseracing, J.olf, and tennis enjoyed 

21 

unparalleled success. Emerging from this unstable and rebellious 

[ 

atmosphere came the drive which, spearheaded /by organized baseball, 

eventually eradicated Pennsylvania's anti-sporting blue Laws* 

\ . The Philadelphia Athlatics Prof cssional* Baseball Club, in dire 

flna^ncial stjraits due to ti^e exorbitant salaries comnanded b^ some of ^ 

its playg^rs, looked for a new so^ce of .income. ^^Sunday baseball repre- 

sented an untapped reservoirj^nd the AthleAcs planned to exploit it. 

Tlie Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, held in Philadelphia in 1926, won the 

right to open on Sunday. This privilege 'granted to the Exposition gave 

, . * ^ 

John B. Shibe, vice-president of th4 Athletics, the ammunition he needed 

22 

to experiment with Sunday baseball. Shibe, saw no difference between 
the Exposition and a baseball game— they ;7ere both enter tain:rent. The 
Athletics scheduled a base^bail game for a Sunday • in* August, 1926\ to. 
test the antiquated statute of 1794 which forbade Sunday spdrts. In 



orde^r to prevent the Philadelphia' police from stopping the .r,aiie, the 
Athletics secured from the court of common pleas an injunction barring 
Philadelphia's public officials ^^frpm* interfering with the "playing or 
conduct" of the baseballT^gameT Philadelphia mayor W. Freolnhd Kendrici; , 
and Director of Public Safety George W. Elliot aj^reed to honor the injunc- 
tion, though they both were staunch opponents of JJunday baseball. The 
Reverend William B. Fornpy and twelve other members of the Philadelphia 
Sabbath "^ssociation planne^d to be on hand to see if any "breach of peace" 
occurred during the contest. "The Athletics," remarked Forney, "are 
placed in a peculiar position of violating a law simpl;* because the 
penalty imposed is so much less.. than the financial benefit derived that 



23 

lawlessness becomes^ prof i table*" The Athletics* manaj^erient w.;rned the 



spectators against. ;..akin;; loud ©ises that mifeht disturb the neighborhood 



\ 

game 



surrounding Shibe Park and be /construed as a ".breach of , peace." The 
was played in a light drizzle vithout incident. Although the rain kept 

the attendance down to 10,000, the Athletics' manage: ent was pleased? with 

V * \ . • I 

the outcome. The crowd conducted^ itself perfectly, and tlie Athletic^s 

24 

scored a 3-2 victory over the Chicago White Sox. The Athletics planned 
no further Sunday games for the 1926 season because the schedule was set 
and changing it would involve a burdensome task. 

In October, 1926, i^enns ; Ivania attorne'y-general George \/. Woodruff 
filed charges in the Dauphin County Court of Co'.mon Pleas at Harrisburg 
against the Athletics for playing baseball on a 5.unday. This coXirt, de- 
fining baseball as a business, ruled that such contests^on Sundays wer* ^ 
in violation of the 1794 statute. Interpreting this breach of the 17^4 
law as also a violation of the Athletics" chartor'pf ^incorporation, tlTf 



Icourt warned the Athletics not 'to sjfheclule any more Sjanday garnds under * ^ 

* ,' ' * . • ^« . 

25 ^ ' *^ 
penalty ''of forfeiting their charter* ^ " ; ^ 



The Athletics appealed thytfecision to the Penn/5ylvaniV"2^pJ^eme 
Court* In April\of 1927 John R.^Geyer, counsel -fot the Athle^t ics ,\pre- 
oented the baseball club^s arguijient. ' fhe^^tlile^^^St did not violate 
their charter^ the attorney contended, because ther^ was no' provfision 
in it prohibiting b'aseliall on Sundays. In addition^ ^ Sunday b€[^eball, • 
wliether or not admission 'is charged, Geyer ar^ue'd, is not viol'at_ion of 

• '> ■ ' • . : . ■ ' 

the 179A law "unless it.dlat«.rb8 or intetrupts/ thd r.eligious './orship of 
the comnunity." Counse^l for thr ^Comnonweal th disputed, -every one pf - • ^ 
Geyer.' s points. After weighing the, arguments for- two 'and* one-half m^n^hs^, 

. \ \. ^- ' -r^ ■ 

the state's supreme bench upheld the-lower court •decisl6"n t^>at< pr^f e/s- 
siSnal baseball was a business and playlng.it ojt, Sunday vp)lated^the • ' , 

Act ^ 1794* Mr. Justice William L. Schaffer* wrote the .major ity i0.pin- 

'1 - ^ ' -"^^ 

ion which declared the citizens of Pencisy Lvant>a-.>d CliVlstians and Chris- * 

tianity part of . the state's common law. "Sunday is a* holy day among t ^ 

* f ' • \ » V * 

Christians," wrote Justice Schaffer. •^Ko<.qne; A/e think, would" cpntcnd' . vJjV ^ 

that professional baseball partakes in any way of the naturp of holiness.''' V 

^ • w ^ * • '\ • 

Editorializing on , the Pennsylvani^Supreme^XIi^urt's (Tecisioft, ,?^ews-* ' ' 
papers in Philadelphia and 'Pittsburgh urged the state legislature tp>s^* 
repeal the 1794 blue law. * If the *8^te legislature^wflts fio^infe tq. "repeal- 
the 1794 statute, some new. tactic would have to be enVploy.ed,^for the 
,Pennsylvania lawmakers in 1927 turned down two more l?i^l«s' opening "^Siin- 
days to spo^rrs and amusements. At the next legislative sessipn. in 1929, 
no less than five bjLlls calling for modification of the'^uirday laws bom- 
barded the Pennsylvania House of Representatives/ AlT five bills died * 
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^ * 28 ' ^ 

in the Commi'ttee on.,Law and Order.. throughout the tv;c..::Les, Jabhatar- 

ian influences kept , Pennsylvania's Sunday law intact, in tl.c Icfiis Laturo. 

By thc'ead of the decade, hov;cve^,'*'a' disrupte 1 econo.ny and tl^e cLetiion 

/.. .! . 

of Hbetal political leaders supplied additional pr^^sourc to oi^L-n c e 
/ / 1* • ' . - 

- ; 1 / K ^ 

Sabbatli. to utof ess ional sporj:s. < 

The Great St.ock Iiarkct Crash in the fall of 1^)2, brouf,I^.t the 

**roarin(; twei^ties" to a. s tag;.;er ing halt. The ensuing; ccon r/ip. euras?l*o 

/ ' ^ ' ^ ' 

brough/t on htird times. Mere existence was a stru^; ie for r.any. "Jncin- 
*• ' t. ^ 

r 

ployfSi^.ent rose and tax base declined. As a result of t'nc di£. icult ti* cs 

new political leaders advocating^ reform came forward. One suca politi- 

qian was the new Mayor of Philadelphi'a, i.arr'y A. Ilackcy j^^dlectod in i' 3 • 

Mackey favored an "Open Sunday" as a possible source of inc;>mG lo is^ist 

i 

» ' 29 

l;he civvy's fin ncially distressed residents.. He sparked the campaign 

in Philadelphia to' abolish the state's blut lav:s. His bitLe* . rotests 

J- 

of the -^'Closed Sunday;" inspired blue-law op jonents. Wil*"iar I). .v.)pcr, 

f ' ^ \ ^ 

I iii^l'adelphia councilman and Princeton University football coacii, too. 

charge of the local forces and pushed a resolution tiirou«h city council 

calling for a special comr.ittce. of five to studyj{|i ennsylvania* s blue 
t. * • 

law. Ropcu: became chair nan of 'the Blue Laws Cp'^,mittee. Durin;. the 
sumr.er^f 1930, the conmiltee conducted hearings in Phi^yidel phia tu de- 
tcrmine the public sentiment rc;;ardin[^ the Sunday laws. A siruilar con- 
mittee in Pittsburgh -ascertained the pubLic^s attit icle , tliere to-..ard the 
blue law. As a result of t;^;e Philadelphia hearin^^s, UopcrSco: mi ttoo re- 
c.oived petitions cont^inin^; 300,000 signatures 'favorinr. tli^ riodification 
of tiie 1794 blue law. The corrmittec's revelations of |. tr;^n;; ai'. t i-^Plue.^ 
law sentiment was encouraging to ho^telmcp. aiic! ll.c ^trc '>peratj:> w'uo h*id 



long complained that prohibition ah^ l^lue laws inhibited their businesses 
The 6Cop<^mic argument however » had been advanced 'in the past and fall^cd. 
The conservative elem'ent, cojnposed largely of legislators from rural dis- 
trictSy dominated the Penn^syiy.ania General Asseaibly and repeatedly pie^ 
vented urban liberals from modifying the Sunday laws* In*^ article for 

the New York xTimes ^ Lavrei^ce Davies captured this feeling when he wrote: 

, ' ' * 

m ]. . sentiment in 4he smaller tov/ns and boroughs • p prevails 
over the more liberal big city feeling, v • • Many upstate dis- 
t^icts which are eatisfied^ with- axis ting conditions . and which 
' \^ \ may even be lax In enforcing the law, continue, t'o have a feeling 
of moral respoas^ibility for the metropolitan areasi^O 

I Despite twenty* years of constant, se^-badks, "Open Sunday" . advo'- 

^ bates continued to push for^ modification of the 1794 blue law. Agita- 

^tion in the cities for its repeal carried' to the 1931 General As^pembly. 



Legislation on the Sunday sports question proliferated as urban legisla-* 

31 ^ 

tors proposed eight different measures on this controversial subject. 

Only two bills, the ones introduced by RepreseatatiNres Schwartz and Den- 

ningy tioth of' PhiladelphiTa'*, were significant because they nearly accom- 

pVishejl what "Sabbath liberals in the legislature had advocated for the . 

past twenty years--repeal of the^ 1794 blue Law. 

In la.te. February, 1931, Louis Schwartz presented a measure chan- 

ging the hours of milk delivery on Sunday mornings from nine to ten 

o^clock during the months when daylight'^sav/ngs time was in use. *Two 

months later, Clinton A. Sowers of Philade/phia attached a rider to the 

Schwartz bill which permitted baseball on Sunday afternoons between 2:00 

and 5V3P 'P^m.^j^,,^ovided the elec torate-3n the locality where baseball 

^ 32' 

was to be played approved ox such. games. The 5:30 p.m. curfew on Sun« 
day baseball was established in defereiVce tp those religious denomination 



13 

particularly Baptists and MsthodistSi whose practices included worship 
services and youth-oriented pro^grams on Sunday evenings* 

Sowers proposed the amendment bfecause he believed the 1794 law 
discriminated against Philadelphia's youth* City boys were often arres- 
ted for playing baseball on Sunday, while in the country law enforcement 
officials looked the other way when boys played baseball on the Sabbath* 
Refer^ring to baseball as a "wholesome and' honest sport," Sowers assured 
the .legislature that it would keep yduth active and out In the open, off 
street corners, and away from pool rooms and other unsavory places. He 
denounced the overcrowded and deplorable conditions in the city and in- 
.sisted that city dwellers needed "some diversion on Sunday • • • and 
the Mghtesf-and :::iost innocent diversion is • . ♦ baseball." Frederick 
Beyer also of Philadelphia quickly came to his colleague's defense. Like 

s * 

Sowers, Beyer resented the hypocrisy surrounding the irregular enforce- 
ment of the 1794 statute.-^ He asked why the coixnqn people of Pl.il.adelphia 
should be denied Sunday baseball when the "gentlemen and v/o:nen of leisure 
play golf at their fashionable country clubs on Sunday without a "murmur 
of protest"? 

^Opposition to the Sowers ameadraent in the legislature came mostly 
frorn'' rural districts. Sidney V. Carmany of Venango County in northwest- 
, ern Eennsy Ivania lodged one of the most bitter protests. According to 
Carmanyj the preservation of the Sunday laws was an "absolute moral 
necessity" because "corruption of morals usually follows profanation of 
the Sabbath." Convinced that "ninety per cent ^of all criminals . . 
weie habitual Sabbath breakers before they became' 'criminals ," the Vsnango 
logisiator worned that legalizing Sunday baseball would "debauch the 
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children and young people and wean them from everything that is spiritual 

34 

and Pennsylvania will pay a fearful price some day in iT.morality^" "ror 
similar reasons, Hugh bU Stevenson of Mercer County in western iennsyl- 
vania objected. He feared Sunday baseball would be "the entering wed<;,e 
to the ultimate and utter desecration of the Sabbath day.'* G. Albert 
Stewart, representing central Pennsylvania's Clearfield County, opposed 
the Sowers amendment on secular grounds* He believed it vjas designed 
Jleatir.aly.„and™aoleIy in the interest of^ chose wealthy ovmers of base- 
Uall franchises in the large centers of population." He r.esentod the 
way the Sunday baseball rider was fastened to the Schwartz proposal. 
The rider was attached after the milk bill won much support through the 
sympathetic appeals of its sponsors on behalf of helpless babes v/ho 
needed milk on the Sabbath. In a derisive address, Stewart assailed the 
absurdity of milk and baseball with these remarks: "It is. about as il- 
logical to tie on to a milkwagon the interests of organized baseball as 

. " 35 
vit would be to try to graft a lemon on a milkweed.** These Sabbatarian 

voices must have been heard, for the Schwartz bill fell just three votes 

short of passing the House of Representatives. The actual vote was 102 

in favor with 98 opposed, but the constitutional majority required for 

passage was iU!>. 

Bernard Haggarty, a reporter for the Philadelphia Public Ledger r/ 

X 

analyzed the defeat of the Schwartz bill. He attributed the bill's de-^ 
mise to the governor's lobbyists. Governor Gifford Finchot did not want 



to be confronted with vetoing the bill if it passed the legislature. 

Pinchot's chief lobbyists were John A. McSparren, S-crctary of Agricul- 

/ 

ture, and Charles F. Armstrong, Commissioner of Insurance. Clergymen 
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from all over Pennsylvania assisted them on the House floor. The most 

prominent churchmen in attendance we're the Reverend Messrs. William D« 

37 " " 

Forney and Thomas T. Mutchler. 

Protagonists of the. liberal Sabbath and the Sunday baseball lobby, 
headed by Councilman Roper and Charles Denby, refused to accept defeat. 
When the Schwartz bill failed in the House, they imv-iediately threw their 
support behind the other bill which sanctioned .professional basel^aik oh^ 
Sundays in counties where the electorate had voiced its approval. This 
measure, introduced by Steven G. Denning in early April, came up for con- 
sideration and. debate during the first week of May. Sowers proposed 

3 < 

several amendments dealing with Sunday baseball which the House adopted. 

The Denning bill in its final torm was an improvement over the Schwartz 

bill because it gave second-class townships special power to pass ordi-^ 

nances banning Sunday baseball if that was the sentiment of their citi- 

zens. Previously, local officials of second class townships opposed 

modification of Sunday lav/s because they had no legal authroity to moke 

39 

ordinances of any. kind. With the appeasement of second class town- 
ships the Denning bill passed the House one week 'later, but d^ied in the 

State Senate's Committee on Law and Order, dominated by senators from 

• 40 ^ 
rural counties. Despite its demise in the upper chamber, the Denning 

bill represented a significant triumph for the patrons of the liberal ^ 

Sabbath, Their cause gained popularity, but it took another two years 

before total victory was achieved. 

After the special General Assemblies of 1931 and^l932 refused to 

adopt any one of several measures providing relief 'for the unemployed 

41 

with revenue derived from Sunday sports, Louis Schwartz introduced a 
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measure early in the 1933 legislative session quite ^miliir to the Den- 
ning bilT of 1931. The 1933 Schwartz bill, like the Denning bill , called 
for referenda on Sunday baseball in every locality?. Where voters approved, 
baseball could be played on the Lord's Day. Saturated with Sabbatarian 
and anti-Sabbatarian rhetoric in 1931, the House pushed this bill throuj^h 
rapidly with little debate. In early February, less than one month after 
-it'8 introductions the Schwvirtz bill passed the House by a substantial 
127-75 margin. . ^. 

Now it wa^^ the Pennsylvania , Senate • s turn to debate the Sunday 
baseball issue, though by 1933 most orations on the subject were anti- 

climactic. The Senat^ie, considering the bill throughout February and 

' '43 

early March, defeated^by a narrow 24-26 margin. Senator John J. McClure 
of Delaw.ire County cast the deciding vote*^ Had he voted in favor of the 
bill as he had previously in*dicated, the vote would, have been tied, forc- 
ing Lieutenant Governor Arthur H. James to break the deadlock* James 
reportedly favored the Schwartz bill. Sunday baseball advocates charr,ed 
McClure with following the advice of , the State Republican Committee v/hich 

opposed the Schwartz bill. McClure insisted that he voted according to 

. 44 ' ■ ' ' 
hi's "own convictions.** Sabbath liberals some politicians, and base- 
ball men were dismayed by McClure's action. Connie Mack of the Athletics 
called the bill's defeat a ''terrible blow'* to his baseball club which was 
struggling financially. Gerald, Nugent, president of the Philadelphia 

Phillies, expressed similar sentiment when he said: "Major league base« 

\ ' bouse^*^^ * 45 

ball clubs without Sunday^cannot compete with those that do have it." 

One week after the Schwartz bill's defeat. Senator McClure, in a 

surprise move, made a proposal to reconsider the Schwartz bill. Because 
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the senator's opposition to ^the Schwartz bill was unpopul r with his con- 
stituency, he hoped "to retri'eve hijS slipping prestige" with the sr.otion 
46 

to reconsider. McClure was also the originator of a beer licensing 

■ \ 

measure pending before the Senate. In order to win enough lei^.isliaUivc 
support to pass his own bill, tl^e Delaware County senator thought he had 
to identify with the proponents of Sunday baseball. The .Senate recon- 
sidered the Schwartz bill and parsed it by a .26-23 count. \ 

biV / X. 
Voting on the Schwartz^was drawn generally along geograpliical 

I ' ' 

lines* Urban legislators generally supported Sunday baseball, while 
.those from the country districts usually opposed it. Rural lawmakers, as 
a rule, rejected Sunday sports because there was a tradition of strong 
pietis tic sentiment for the strict Sabuath in their districts. The atmos- ' 
pliere of the city and the ethnic and religious diversity of its poijulation 
who did not share the puri tanicral^ ethic of most rural inhabitants caused 
. urban representatives to promot€»/a liberal Sunday. As a result, all eight 
I senators from Philadelphia County support^sd the bill as did five of six 
Allegheny County senators. The advocates of Sunday baseball, in order .to 
get this measure through, needed help from rural senators. They got it 
from three senators representing, counties in north central Pennsylvania. 
The political parties were divided on this issue. Of \the forty-three 
Republican senators in the Pennsylvania legislature, twenty-three sup- 
ported the Schwartz bill, nineteen opposed it, and one abstained* The 
seven Democratic senators were also split with three voting for tlie bill ^ 
and four voting against it. Thus, senators generally followed the senti- , 
ments of their district on the Sunday baseball issue and not th\t of- 
their pol i tical party. 
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Governor Pinchot received the Schwartz bill in April and signed 
it into law. In approving the Schwartz bill, Pinchot did an about face. 
At the 1930 convention of the Friends of the Proper Observance of the 
Sabbath, the governor promised to support all attempts to preserve the 
1794 Sunday law.^"^ Evidently time, social pressures, popular sentiment 
for liberal Sabbath, and political expediency altered his thinking. The 
governor had his eye on one^ of - Pennsylvania's seats in the United States 
Senate and campaigned for that office, which eluded him for the third 
tine, in 1934. Rationalizing his changed attitude on the issue, Pin- 
chot delcared he was ^'emphatically opposed to the commericaliza'ui.on of 
the Sabbath.** Because Pennsylvania had a host of Sunday activities, such 
as the operation of trains, concerts, tennis, and' golf, **the possible 
addition of baseball and football between the hours of 2 and 6, if the 
people of anjr locality ^vote for it, will not seriously change tlie pres- 
ent picture." Pinchot decried the ''unjust discrimination in favor of 
the rich against the poor^' which was obvious toaven the most casual obser- 
vers The wealthy had ample opportunities to play golf and tennis on Sun- 
days which yere tolerated even during the hours of church services, but 

those withoii't the financial resources had **no Corresponding' recreation, 

\ . . 49 

even when church services were not being held. •» * 

\ ' I • 

Religious leaders scorned Governor Pinchot* s ^decision. The Rev- 
erend Benjamins. Stull, chairman of the Sabbajtfrj^f/^he Met^^ 
Conference of P^hiladelphia, said the governor did not have ''the moral and^ 
spiritual welfare of the state at heart" when he signed the bill. ^IThe 
Reverend Mr. Forney called the approval of the Schwartz bill a ''defeat , 

^ 

of «the Christian, patriotic, character-forming agencies of the Common- 
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wealth* by professional baseball ^ntarasts**^ Although Pinchot alien- 

ated numerous rellgioua leaders and some partisan Republicans , he *'prob- 

ably improved his standing with the electorate in general^' by. approving 

the Schwarts measure*^''" The Pennsylvania Crusaders, and anti-prohibition 

organization, sent the governor a congratulatory note for his liberal 

view on the Sunday baseball issue. If antirprohibitionis ts v/ere delighted 

with Pinchot^s action, baseball officials were exstatic. This time they 

had 'the last hurrahl The management of Philadelphia's two major league * 

teams was jubilant. Perhaps Connie Mack epitomized -their position best 

ft52 

when^he said: **At last we have won our fight* Mr* Mack knew Phila-* 
delphians would not turn down Sunday sports at the November election of 
1933. 

\ ' ' . ' 

Connie Mack accurately predicted the outcome of the November elec* 

tion* Voters In Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and, a dozen other Pennsylvania 

cities approved professional baseball and football as citizens across 

the Commonwealth rejected prohibition, a close relative to the Sunday 

*■ 

53 

blue laws, in a state-wide referendum. The Philadclphia|and Pittsburgh 

54 

electorates voted in favot of Sunday sports by 7 to 1 margins. , With 
the Sunday baseball issue finally settled, Pennsylvania' 0* major league t . 
baseball teams eagerly awaited the 1934 season to reap the highly coveted 
profits of Sunday ball. 

Professional football, however, tasted the first fruits of the 
triumph over Pennsylvania's archaic blue laws. On .12 November, the first 
Sunday after the election, the Philadelphia Eagles and Pittsburgh Steel** 
ers inaugurated Pennsylvania's first legal professional sporting events 
on Sunday. The Eagles held" the awesome Chicago Bears to a 3«>3 tie in 

* ■ 
. • 
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front of 20,000 Philadelphia rooters, while tlie Steelers, known tr.en as 

^ ^ 55 

the Pirates, bowed to Brooklyn, 32*0, before a honie crowd of 12,0Cj. 

i 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh had been awarded N'ational Football Lea:r,ue 

franchises in July, 1933, In anticipation that the electorate in ;:oth 

5c 

cities would approve professional football ani basetali on Sundays. 
AccQrding to Mr. Art Rooney, founder and owner of the Steelers, one did 
hot have to be very perceptive about the fate of Pen: sylvania' s blue ^ 
laws in the sum.-ner of 1933, for their repeal was a foregone conclusion* 
"Everybody was against blue laws," Rooney stated. "You did not have to 
, work hard to arouse opposition because so few people were intjr^sted in 
them."^^ With these words > Mr. Rooney accurately depicted tho popult;r 
sentiment toward the blue laws in Pittsburgh and Phil idelphia, ilie 
vbte at the November election verified his obs*ervation and indicated 
that a large portion of Pennsylvania's population would no lonj,cr accV^t 
and obey an outmoded statute enacted 139 years ec.rlier. 

A variety of forces, each interacting v;ith one another, broug*.;t 
about the modification of Fennsylvaniat^ atcliaic blue law to permit 
sports on Sundays. Society changed drastically since t!io blue law was 
enacted in 1794. Eighteenth-century cust.^i.is were no longer applicable 
to twentie th*century behavior, particularly after the Great War and the 

\ social revolution of the lr920s had trig,.ered simultaneously a sports 

\ • ' 

boom and the breakdown of the strict Sabbath.* 

The 17g^ blue law. received its severest criticism v:hen most of 
America reacted to all forms of Intolerance and censorship. Americans 
attacked fundamentalism, t'he censored press, and prohibitum. The latter 
' was the central Issue d-jring the late twenties and early thirties, iro- 
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hlbltlon was « c.lose cousin of Sunday blue laws in that both infringed 

upon' personal liberties and stipulated gr^at resentment* It was no 

coincidence that the forme'r vas^ repealed and tHe latter modifier, at 

approximately the same time in 'Pennsylvania. 

* • 

Although social pressures accounted, to a larj»e degree, for the 
the breakdown- of the. strict Sabbath in Penr.sylvania, tlie imi*edi<ite 

causes piercing this barrier and forcing; it to crumble were economic. 

? • * * - 

Professional baseball, viewing the blue la\^ as a financial handicap,, 

advanced the economic argument in its campaign for Sunday sport* Hotel, 
restaurant, and theatre owners, envious'of their .counterparts who, enjoyed 
the fruits of the open S jnday in neighboring states, als.o emphasized eco- 
nomics, h'he American economy, turned gloomy by the 1929 stock market 
crash and the ensuing economic depression^ brougl.t addfed support to the 
economic argument. State and local ofiicials looked for new sources of 

-unemployment relief, particularly in* urban ^ireas where the greatest con- 

i * * 

centration^ of jobless existed. 

The vote on the Sunday sports issue .was drawn generally, though 
not completely,^ alon'g geographical lines. .Urban legislators avidly advo- 
cate^ Sunday sport bec^se they believed it to* be in the best economic and 
. huraanit^arian interests of their con:;.unities. They maintained this posi- 
tion when they learned that large 0egmen|ts of the urban populace regarded 
the Sabbath as a day for recreation qnd festivity. Most rural legisl -.tors , 
possessing a strong affinity for the strict Sabbath by nature of the 
traditionally conservative outlook of their constituents, opposed Sun<'ay 
sport. Rural inhabitants not only 'objected to Sunda/^po^rt and recrea- 
tion in their own areas which, ironically, w«re oiten enga£;cd in without 

> . , ' \ . ' ^ ■ 
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opposition^ but they ml%o felt compelled to ke'ep Sunday sport out of the« 

s 

cities^ * 

Political expediency was the ksy determinant of the legislative 

vote on Sunday sport. Legislators tendea to disregard the position of 

/ ' ' 

their political party and rpeflected the sentiment of tiieir districts* 
Because thfe rural districts dominated the Pennsylvania legislature, 
urban representatives needed the support of some r^iral legislators in 
order to modify the 1794 act, making Sunday baseball and football legal. 
Several rural legislators, whose constituents ,did not frdwn upon Sunday 
sport's, cast their lot with the sponsors of Sunday baseball and football 
for political reasons. They hoped their affirmative votes. qn the Sundaj^ 
sportp issue would attract enough return votes to pass measures favorable 
to them. 

^ This analysis of the movement for Sunday sport in Pennsylvania is 

signijEicant because it has exposed a side of Pennsylvania society not 
readily visible. It has provided a view of Peniisylvania through its 
citizens*^ sports and amusements. Such a view has revealed the growing 
popularity of sport in Pennsylvania and the potent influence of organ- 
ized sport, particularly .prof essional baseball, inyproviding the final 
thrust to overcome strong Sabbatarian and piet^istic^ resistance and open 
Pennsylvania's Sabbath to sport. In that sports /and amusements reveal^ 

— ---^ / 

valuable information about a society's manners /and Dehayior,^ this study 
of the Sunday sports movement has provided a greater understanding of 
the nature of Pennsylvania and the character of its people* 
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